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far from becoming less dear, he appears to have
grown more the object of her affections. She seems
to herself to love him even better than the child who
has been living under her roof, and has been daily in
her view. How does she rejoice in his good fortune,
and weep over his distresses! With what impatience
does she anticipate the time of his return !

We find therefore that sight and personal inter-
course do not seem necessary to the production or
increase of attachment, where the means of close con-
tact have been afforded; but on the other hand, if
an object has been prevented from coming into close
contact, sight and personal intercourse are not suffi-
cient to give it the power of exciting the affections
in proportion to its real magnitude. Suppose the
case of a person whom we have often seen, and may
have occasionally conversed with, and of whom we
have been told in the general, that he possesses
extraordinary merits. We assent to the assertion.
But if we have no knowledge of particulars, no close
acquaintance with him, nothing in short which
brings his merits home to us, they interest us less
than a far inferior degree of the very same qualities
in one of our common associates. A parent has
several children, all constantly under his eye, and
equally dear to him. Yet if any one of them be
taken ill, it is brought into so much closer contact
than before that it seems to absorb and engross the
parent's whole affection. Thus, then, though it will
not be denied that an object by being visible may
thereby excite its corresponding affection with more
facility; yet this is manifestly far from being the
prime consideration. And so far are we from being
the slaves of the sense of vision, that a familiar
acquaintance with the intrinsic excellencies of an
object, aided, it must be admitted, by the power of
habit, will render us almost insensible to the im-